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ROYAL SPEECHES. 





ANDREW MARVELL’S PARODY OF THE SPEECHES OF 
CHARLES II. 

We laid before our readers, the other day, one of the finest pieces 
of wit in the language ; we mean Swift’s banter, in the Tale of a 
Tub, upon the doctrine of transubstantiation. We now present 
him with another,—the parody of Andrew Marvell upon one of the 
parliamentary speeches of Charles [I1. He wi!l understand why we 
select it at this moment, though he will acquit Tue Tatier of any 
invidious intention in so doing, as far as regards the characters of 
the two princes. We had once a design of collecting the finest 
pieces of wit in the English language into a volume, confining it to 
such as really deserve the title. Perhaps, from time to time, as 
occasion serves, and seasonableness may give us warrant, we may 
do this in Tue Tatier, feeling certain that such of our readers as 
are well acquainted with them will be the first to give them wel- 
come, and that the rest will enjoy them as a precious novelty. 

A collection of the speeches of British sovereigns, would be a 
useful curiosity, though not on the score of wit. Queen Elizabeth’s 
would probably be the best. Henry the Eighth’s were a word and 
a blow—* Do this, or I’ll have your heads off.” James the First 
was prosing and pedantic ; Charles the First authoritative yet un- 
easy ; Cromwell incoherent and enthusiastical, with a vein of subtle 
intention; Charles the Second spoke like a merry but unwilling 
pauper, who was in a hurry to get money at any price. His bills 
were all accommodation bills. He was the first sovereign, though 
one of our cleverest, who read his speeches ; giving as a reason for 
it, (according to report) that “he had asked his subjects for money 
till he was ashamed to look them in the face.” James the Second’s 
were interesting, in connexion with the event that lost him his 
crown; but not otherwise. Since his time, the speeches have been 
ministerial manufactures, merely adapted to circumstances, and 
expressing little or nothing either of the personal character of the 
sovereign, or, in fact, of the circumstances themselves. We know 
not what the /atest royal speech will have said, for we write this 
article before we have heard, and the nature of our journal does 
not allow us to touch upon it. There is, doubtless, at very rare 
Intervals in the history of the world, a prince who would speak his 
mind if his ministers did not rise about him in alarm to prevent it ; 
and we may judge what he would say from that circumstance. But 
royal speeches, for the most part, are best understood by what 
they omit. What they proclaim loudest by their insincerity and 
expediency is, that there is “ something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark 7” something which royalty cannot utter, though repub- 
licanism can. There is nothing more calculated to humiliate a 
sincere Englishman than a comparison in this respect between the 
sovereign speeches of the government of this country and of the 
ine Pal hope, however, that the warm-heartedness 

ay once and away be seen blushing through the 
mask of a royal speech. 

Andrew Marvell, an incorruptible patriot, and the most formida- 
ao. about town to the arbitrary designs of Charles and 

so formidable that as the profligate servants of the 
court could not bribe him, they are said to have made away with 
him) may be designated the leading prose wit of England, ‘in the 
order of time. The wit before his time, except in occasional 
passages of plays, was too much mixed up with conceits and forced 
mages. In his prose it first ran clear throughout, as it did after- 
wards in that of his admirer Swift, and so on with Addison, Steele, 
andl others. He was also an admirable controversialist, and a minor 
at painter and refinement ; though his poetical satires 

) e rude and coarse. 





‘ HIS MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH TO BOTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

‘I told you, at our last meeting, the winter was the fittest time for 
business, and truly I thought so, till my Lord Treasurer assured 
me the spring was the best season for sallads and subsidies. I hope 
therefore that April will not prove so unnatural a month, as not to 
afford some kind showers on my parched exchequer, which gapes 
for want of them. Some of you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to 
make me too rich; but Ido not fear it; I promise you faithfully, 
whatever you give me 1 will always want; and although in other 
things my reaell deat be thought a slender authority, yet in that, you 
may rely on me, I will never break it. 

* My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN, 

‘Ican bear my straits with patience; but my Lord Treasurer 
does protest to me, that the revenue, as it now stands, will not serve 
him and me too. One of us must pinch for it, if you do not help 
me. I must speak freely to you, I am under bad circumstances, for 
besides my harlots in service, my reformado concubines lye heavy 
upon me. I have a passable good estate, I confess, but, God’s—fish,* 
I have a great charge upon’t. Here’s my Lord Treasurer can tell, 
that all the money designed for next summer’s guards must, of 
necessity, be applied to the next year’s cradles and swaddling-cloths. 
What shall we do for ships then?» 1 hint this only to you, it being 
your business, not mine. I know, by experience, I can live without ships. 
lived ten years abroad without, and never had my health better in 
my life; but how you will be without, I leave to yourselves ‘to 
judge, and therefore hint this only by the bye; I do not insist upon 
it. There’s another thing I must press more earnestly, and that is 
this: It seems a good part of my revenue will expire in two or 
three years, except you will be pleased to continue it. I have to 
say for’t; Pray, why did you give me so much, as you have done, 
unless you resolve to give on‘as fast as I call for it? The nation hates 
you already for giving so much, and I'll hate you too, if you do not give 
me more. So that if you stick not to me, you, must not have a friend 
in England. On the other hand, if you will give me the revenue I 
desire, I shall be able to do those things for your religion and 
liberty, that I have had long in my thoughts, but cannot effect 
them without a little more money to carry me through. There- 
fore look to’t, and take notice, that if you do not make me rich 
enough to undo you, it shall lie at your doors. For my part, I 
wash my hands on’t. But that I may gain your good opinion, the 
best way is to acquaint you what I have done to deserve it, out of 
my royal care for your religion and your property. For the first, 
my proclamation is a true picture of my mind. He that cannot, as 
in a glass, see my zeal for the church of England, does not deserve 
any farther satisfaction, for I declare him wilful, abominable, and 
not good. Some may, perhaps, be startled, and cry, how comes 
this sudden change? To which I answer, I am a changeling, and 
that’s sufficient, | think. But to convince men farther, that | mean 
what I say, there are these arguments :— 

‘ First, I tell you so, and you know I never break my word. 

‘ Secondly, My Lord Treasurer says so, and he never told a lie 
in his life. 

‘ Thirdly, My Lord Lauderdale will undertake it for me; and I 
should be loath, by any act of mine, he should forfeit the credit he 
has with you. 

‘ If you desire more instances of my zeal, I have them for you. 
For example, I have converted my natural sons from popery; and I 
may say without vanity, it was my own work, so much the more 
peculiarly mine than the begetting them. ’Twould do one’s heart 
good to hear how prettily George can read already in the Psalter. 
They are all fine children, God bless ’em, and so like me in their 
understandings ! But, as I was saying, I have, to please you, given 
a pension to your favourite my Lord Lauderdale; not so much that 
I thought he wanted it, as that you would take it kindly. 1 have made 
Carwell Duchess of Portsmouth, and married her sister to the Earl 
of Pembroke. I have, at my brother’s request, sent my Lord 
Inchequin into Barbary, to settle the Protestant religion among the 
Moors, and an English interest at Tangier. I have made Crew 
Bishop of Durham, and, at the first word of my Lady Portsmouth, 
Prideaux Bishop of Chichester. I know not, for my part, what 
factious men would have; but this 1 am sure of, my predecessors 
never did anything like this, to gain the goodwill of their subjects. 
So much for your religion, and now for your property. My beha- 
viour to the bankers is a public instance; and the proceedings 


* Charles’s common oath. 
+ In shutting up the Exch« quer. 
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between Mrs Hyde and Mrs Sutton, for private ones, are such | effect in the mind of M. Pietro Gradenigo, so that at night he 

convincing evidences, that it will be needless to say any more to’t. | dreamt of a picture of incomparable excellence; and the day fol. 

‘I must now acquaint you, that, by my Lord Treasurer’s advice, | lowing, being willing to satisfy himself with his own eyes, went to 

I have made a considerable retrenchment upon my expenses in | see it, and found the effect of the original infinitely surpassed his 
candles and charcoal, and do not intend to stop + Moy but will, | imagination of it, and also that of my sketch. 

with your help, /ook into the late embezzlements of my dripping-pans | _‘ This history-piece of Adonis was painted a short time ago, and 

and kitchen-stuff; of which, by the way, upon my conscience, nei- | sent by the good Titian to the King of England. But to begin 

ther my Lord Treasurer nor my Lord Lauderdale are guilty. Itell | with the figure. He has made it of a stature suitable to a boy of 

you my’opinion ; but if you should find them dabbling in that busi- | sixteen or eighteen years, well-proportioned, graceful, and charming 

ness, I tell you plainly, I leave °em to you; for, I would have the | and in every part light and airy, with a fine complexion, plainly 

world to know, [ am not a man to be cheated. | showing that he is extremely delicate and of royal blood; and we 

* My Lorps anv GENTLEMEN, see in the air of the face that this wonderful master has endeavoured 

* I desire you to believe me as you have found me; and I do | to express a certain engaging beauty, which though it participates 

solemnly promise you, that whatsoever you give me shall be spe- | of the female face, yet is not unmanly or effeminate. I would say 

cially managed with the same conduct, trust, sincerity, and pru-| that it is a lady with something I know not what of masculine 

dence that I have ever practised since my happy restoration.’ | beauty, or rather a man with all the beauty of a lovely woman, a 

| mixture difficult, pleasing, and especially (if we may rely on Pliny 

. | prized by Apelles. As for the attitude, one may see him move ; 

‘ s ements -aSy, Lay, 2 sant : seems 

T H E R E A D E R . | and his movements are easy, gay, and elegant: for it seems that he 

| 

















is on his way, taking leave of Venus with the most ardent desire to 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE | £9 tothe chase. In one hand he holds ahunter’s spear,and to the other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. arm is fastened, in a masterly manner, a leash of dogs, which are 

sae anit Rg in three different attitudes, of such a beautiful form, and so natu. 

The Life of Titian: with Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons of his | rally represented, that they seem to be barking and leaping and 
Time. By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 2 vols. 8vo, Colburn | get to attack their prey. The young man is dressed in a short 
tind Beutler. drapery, reaching half-way down his legs, his arms naked. He is 

’ [Further Notice. ] furnished with excellent buskins, tied with elegant strings of pearl, 

; ‘ : | which shine and appear to be oriental. He turns his face to Venus 

Art page 82, we have an amusing account of a trick played upon | with joyous laughing eyes, opening two rosy or rather coral lips, as 
Titian by Alfonso Lombardi, a sculptor of those times, who wished | if with kind and loving words to comfort her and beg her not to 
to take a head of the Emperor Charles V; an honour of which | fear. The serenity of his countenance and the motion of his mouth 
Titian wished to be the exclusive possessor. Titian was grudging plainly indicate the real state of his mind, and may well serve 
and jealous; so that we relish the trick, though it required a shab- | instead of words. One cannot discern in him that one part is more 
: . © beautiful than another ; because each part separately, as well as the 

biness in the sculptor to play it. whole together, contains the perfection of art. The colouring 
contends with the design, and the design with the colouring, ina 
which painters are generally deficient; for it is not enough to 
know how to design figures ever so excellently, if the tints which 


‘ Alfonso,’ says Mr Northcote, ‘ without giving Titian the slight- | 
est hint of his intention, earnestly intreated the latter to be so 
gracious as to permit him to be in the room at the time his Majesty 
sat to him; and he would be contented to pass and act as his ser- ought to imitate flesh are spotty or earthy, or deprived of that 
vant,§to help him to his colours, &c. ‘Titian being in a courteous umon, and tenderness, and liveliness of spirit, which we ever 
humour, and having a kindness for Alfonso, as he was not a | see in natural objects. However, we read in old accounts of the 
painter, readily consented to his request; and accordingly, the | ancient painters, that some of them deceived birds and others horses. 
cunning Alfonso very humbly followed our artist to the Emperor’s ; And you know for excellence of design no one is superior to Titian. 
apartment, and placed himself behind Titian’s chair, so as to see | You may also be assured fora truth, that in the other part of the 
him at work but not to be seen by him, as he was fully occupied by | art, which relates to colouring, no one equals him or ever will. 
his own task. But let us come to Venus. We see in this a superhuman judgment, 

‘ Alfonso having as good a view of the Emperor as Titian him- | because he had to represent a Goddess so formed as to give an idea 
self, now secretly took out of his sleeve a little box in the form of | of most surpassing beauty of body and mind; or to express it ina 
a medal, and began to make a portrait of his Majesty in clay or | word, a beauty suitable to Venus, so that she might appear to re- 
wax; and had just completed it when Titian, having also finished | semble her who obtained the golden apple in Ida. This is to say 
his, was making his obeisance. The Emperor rose from his seat, | at once, that it has so much of the miraculous and heavenly in it 
and Alfonso was hastily shutting up his little box, and putting it that I assure you, so far from being able to describe it, | can 
in his sleeve, when his Majesty said to him—* Show me what you | hardly imagine it. Venus has her head turned side-ways, not from 
have been doing.”” He then was obliged, though with fear and any failure of art, which some painters feel, but from a double de- 
humility, to deliver his work into the Emperor’s hands, who having | gree of art. For in turning her face towards Adonis, endeavouring 
attentively looked at it, appeared highly delighted, and asked him— | with both her hands to detain him, half-seated on a cloth of a rich 
“Can’st thou execute this in marble?’ “ May it please your | violet-colour, she shows in every part sentiments so soft and lovely 
Sacred Majesty; yes!” replied Alfonso. “ Do it then,” said the | that they can never be seen except in her. And here is another 
Emperor, ‘‘ and when it is finished, bring it to me at Genoa.” | wonderful piece of skill of this extraordinary genius, that in the 

‘ When Titian discovered this artful trick, I will leave it to any lower parts he has shewn the pressure of the flesh which is caused 
one’s imagination to conceive his surprise, as he probably thought | by sitting. But what can I say of the workmanship; for each 
that Alfonso did it in a kind of competition with himself.’ | stroke of the penci) appears like one of the strokes made by the 

Alfonso was a coxcomb, and got punished one day by a young be of Nature herself! The aspect is exactly such ae a 
lady at Bologan, to whom he took it in his head to make Jove in| > that of Venue bo have Bins (8 Venus ever extetes) 2t Sey 

ager ae . : : | appear manifest signs of the fear she felt at her heart of the unhappy 
his foppish manner. She was his partner at a ball, in the midst of | fate which was likely to befall the youth. And if the Venus rising 
| from the Sea, painted by Apelles, which the ancient poets and 
writers praise so much, had half the beauty which is seen in this, 
| she was not unworthy of their applause. I swear to you that one 
cannot find a man with an acute eye and a good judgment who see- 
ing it would not believe it was alive. No one, however chilled by 
age or hard of heart, can see it without feeling all the blood in his 
“Perhaps,” said the young lady, “something bites you.”—This | veins warmed into tenderness; nor is it any wonder ; forifa marble 
story got abroad, and Alfonso became the jest of the city. | statue could charm and penetrate the heart of a young man with 
4 9 Sy! cae |its beauty, what ought this to do which is really alive, is beauty 

We extract the whole of the following criticism, though long and | itself, and seems to breathe? We find also in the same picture a 
formal, from a letter written by Ludovico Dolce upon Titian’s Venus | 


landscape so beautiful and natural, that reality itself seems not so 
and Adonis. We do so, not only because the subject is an agree- | real; where at the top of a small hill is a little Cupid asleep under 


able one, but because the reader has an opportunity, seldom | @ tree, the shadow of which falls directly upon his head, while all 
afforded, of comparing the opinion of a celebrated contemporary | around him is a wonderful splendour : the sun’s rays erent 

+ oe e . es | and cheer the whole country. But all this which I have laboured 
critic of an old master, with the actual picture he criticizes : at \t Ceetilie ‘to pow‘ie elliing su Gale: whew eoupaeel Ge 
least, there is a duplicate of the Venus and Adonis in the Angerstein | divinity (for no other word will suit it) of this picture. It is enough 
Gallery in Pallmali; and a divine picture it is, to say that it is by the hand of Titian, and done for the King ot 

*To tHe Most Excettent M. Atessanpro Contarini.— If | England, You will, I hope, deign to send me from time to time 
I could as easily depict to your Excellency with my words the some of the charming fruits of your noble genius, which together 
Adonis of Titian, as you with a few of yours depicted to me the with those exquisite letters which accompany them, adorn your 
pictures of Raphael d’ Urbino, I believe, without doubt, that you | T° and praise-worthy virtues.—I remain ; r 
would say there never was any ancient or modern master who paint- | Lupovico DOoLcE. 
ed or imagined anything of greater perfection. Howeyer, as {do { eee 
not know how to shade it out with my pen, it will be enough, if I} Old Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, quaintly, but justly, 
do not deceive myself, to create in your apt mind an idea of this remarks, “if a drunken man gets a child, it will never, likely, have 
wonder, in the same manner as once before my tongue produced this | a good brain.”—Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. 


which he turned to her, “ and heaving a profound sigh, said, as he 
looked in her face with what he thought ineffable softness in his 
eyes,” and we may suppose, some fantastic and writhing gesture, 
Se amor none, che dunque é quel ch’ io sento ? 
If ’tis not love I feel, pray then what is it ? 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Orin or THE TERM Groc.—The origin of the term “ grog” is 
curious. Before the time of Admiral Vernon, rum was given in its 
raw state to the seamen ; but he ordered it to be diluted, previous 
to delivery, with a certain quantity of water. So incensed were the 
tars at this watering of their favorite liquor, that they nicknamed 
the admiral Old Grog, in allusion to a grogram coat which he 
chanced to wear: hence the name.—Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness. 


LUDICROUS EPITAPH ON SIR JOHN TROLLOP, WHO BUILT A CHURCH. 
Here lies the body of Sir John Trollop, 
Who bade these stones for to roll up ; 
And when to heaven he sent his soul up, 
His body went down here to fill this hole up. 


Antwerp Berore iT was Burnt.—Antwerp is a very delight- 
ful city, and the spire of the cathedral exquisite by light, beautiful, 
and well proportioned. Indeed, the whole view from the water- 
side is as singular as it is resplendent. We saw the Rubenses in the 
great church here. They were hung outside the choir; and seen 
against the huge white walls, looked like pictures dangling in a 
broker’s shop for sale. They did not form a part of the building. 
The person who showed us the Taking Down from the Cross, said, 
“It was the finest picture in the world.” I said, “one of the finest” 
—an answer with which he appeared by no means. satisfied.— 
Hazlitt’s Journey through France and Italy. 


~ Cuurcu-OrGANS AT ANTWERP.—One’s admiration is extorted 
at the tasteful design and elaborate workmanship which is manifest 
on the cases of the organs in Antwerp, and that at the cathedral is 
built up with a poetical conception of the splendour which befits 
those enchanted palaces of sound—the “loud uplifted angel-trum- 
pets,” at the mouths of the winged musicians that proudly stand on 
the eminences on each side of the instrument, really give a fresh | 
dignity to its tones in the imagination. To my mind these graceful 

figures, which look just about to fly, are never seen to ereater ad- 

vantage than when the organ is pealing forth, with a solemn step- 

ping bass, to some procession below; and I like the idea of putting | 
such a screen over these mechanical contrivances and metal pipes, | 
and of feasting the sight with a pleasure precisely analagous to | 
that which the hearing receives—4 Ramble among the Musicians | 
in Germany &c. } 


BrvssELs tN 1825.—The walls of this city have been pulled down 
and many houses built, as well as boulevards planted all round, at 
least in the plain ; they are indeed finished in some parts, and are a 
considerable improvement. Although the walls have been pulled 
down, an immense ditch has been dug; and in the middle of the | 
ditch is a high wall, like Carnot’s detached escarpment; that the 
paternal monarch may keep his free subjects within the city, and | 
when they go out, may ask for their passports. All the vermin | 
dependent on the government pretend, :that they hardly know the | 
com when they seea france; the bankers, who are independent | 
people, try to tempt your purse to join the Dutch interest, by dis- | 
playing the bright new coinage. The same coins will not suit a dear | 
and a cheap country,—Holland and Flanders.—Hogyg’s Hundred | 
Days on the Continent. 








Svortnc.—In talking of the influence of sleep upon the body, 
the circumstance of stertorous breathing, or snoring, to which 
some persons are addicted, is worthy of remark. It will be found | 
that such individuals are either of a stout apoplectic make ; that | 
they snuff excessively! or sleep with their mouths open. _ Stertor, | 
or snoring, is a symptom of determination of blood to the head ; | 
and whenever there is a tendency to cerebral congestion, it will be | 
found a pretty constant attendant. Snuffing, by obstructing the | 
nasal passages, and compelling the person to breathe through the 
mouth, has often the same effect; and if he respires in the latter 
manner, whether he snuffs or not, more or less stertor generally 
ensues.— Maenish on Sleep. 


Kyapsacks.—In Nicholson’s Encyclopedia, Anapsack is derived 
from the soldiers sleeping in their sacks. Each soldier being fur- 
nished with one for the conveyance of his baggage, emptied it at 
night, it seems,—hung it up, and slept in it; therefore, we are 
told, “‘the word should be napsack.”—*‘ Such is the account,” 
continues the writer, ‘given by a very worthy and respectable 
friend ; but we are inclined to think that knapsack comes from the 
Saxon word snapsack, a bag to carry food.” The true etymology is 
to be found in Booth’s Analytical Dictionary, Part |. p. 28:—The 
Saxon hknapa, or knafa signified a boy; but it does not appear 
that it was applied to the higher ranks, or such as were well-born. 
It likewise denoted a servant. The English orthography became 
a Knave ; the miller’s servant was called his knave; and certain 
multures are still exacted under the name of Knaveship. A Scild- 
knafa was he who carried the shield of his superior, who was a 
knight. The bag which contained the provisions and other necessa- 
Ties was carried by the knapa,—the knave or ordinary servant. 
It was called a knapsack ; and is still carried for the same purpose, 
by soldiers when on their march. It is otherwise termed a wallet 
(or travelling bag) which is supposed to be derived from the Saxon 
weallian, to travel. The Knaves on playing cards are the servants 
of the Kings.” In Wickliffe’s edition of the New Testament, St 
Paul is called the Knave of Jesus Christ. 


Srupy or Matuematics.—The profound study of mathematics 
seems to injure the more general and useful mode of reasoning by 
induction. Mathematical truths being, so to speak, palpable, the 
moral feelings become less sensitive to impalpable truths. As when 
one sense is carried to perfection, the others are usually less acute, 
so mathematical reasoning seems, in some degree to injure the other 
modes of ratiocination. Napier wrote nonsense on the Revelations. 
So did Newton on the same book, and the Prophecies of Daniel. Now 
Dr South, you know, used to say, ‘‘ that the Revelations either 
found a man “mad, or left him so.” I say nothing of Newton’s 
Chronology. He builds, I believe, upon one Chiron, without 
proving that Chiron, or the Argonauts, ever existed. I know not 
if Chiron were man or horse, or both. I only know he is no 
acquaintance of mine.—- Walpole. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





Tuer was nothing last night at either of the theatres, which has 
not been noticed in our paper. We looked in at Drury Lane, and 
found Mrs Orcer in Sally Maggs “ magging” it, and Liston 
Listonizing it, at their usual pleasant rate. 

We take this opportunity of answering one or two of our thea- 
trical readers at a little more length, than it is customary to do in 
the usual notice to Correspondents. The letter we received some 
days ago, entering into considerable detail upon Miss Kemsir’s 
performance of Juliet, we do not insert, because, in addition to its 
being too long for our brief journal, it appears to us to be super- 
fluous after all that has been said on the subject, and we fear might 
look ill-natured. We co not accuse the writer of any intention of 
that sort; but at the present moment, when the tide of opinion 
seems to be flowing a different way from what it did at first, it 
might be so construed, 

For a different reason, the letter we received last night on the 
“resplendent talent” evinced by the Covent Garden company, and 
the excessive inferiority of that at Drury Lane, in their respective 
performances before the King, will be returned to the author, as he 
requested. We are obliged to him (as to the former corres- 
pondent) for selecting our paper to write to; but they both 
appear to us to write in too great a spirit of partizan- 
ship, and our pages have no room for controversy. It 
strikes us, that neither of the theatres at present is in very 
brilliant condition; that Mr Kemsie has too few “brothers 
near the throne;” that Mr Wattack occupies too much the 
parts of fine gentlemen (of which there is a terrible dearth 
at both houses); that there is too much declamatory tragedy 
at Covent Garden, and too much ordinary singing at Drury Lane ; 
but that at any rate Liston is as good to play before the Kine 
as Mr Power; and that if the play of the Provoked Husband, the 
excellence of Mr Kemsrs’s Lord Townley, and the general 
agreeableness of his daughter as Lady Townley, must be ad- 


| mitted to have given the superiority to Covent Garden during the 


rest of the evening, that evening was but one, and the pleasanter 
evenings of Drury are many: we mean, that it is better to have 
comedies and operas decently performed, than tragedies not per- 
formed excellently. We can laugh and be amused with the one; 
whereas the most tragic feeling we have at the other, is that of 
disappointment. There are no three names at Covent-Garden, in 
or out of their line, on a rank with those of Dowron, Farren, 
and Liston. 

A word on the late affray in the lobby. There was a lively article 
in the Spectator of last week, noticing the remarks we made the other 
day on this subject ; but it is no answer. The writer says, that to 
notice the system of calumny would be a supererogation, for which 
nobody is called upon ; that scandal is “a sore visitation, but its ex- 
céss neutralizes its malignity 7’ and that a man who will bear with 
patience defamatory accounts of his person, will let his rage ran sus- 
piciously over, when “a vulgar impertinence is uttered of a 
beloved child.” These are small and purely personal views of a 
subject, which we regarded in a much more serious light, and which 
is not to be settled by a few clever assumptions, It is too true, that 
the system of calumny Aas struck a terror into all quarters of the 
public (we were glad, by the way, to see a hit at it in the Examiner 
of last Sunday); that the excess of scandal (for a period of 
many years) does not neutralize its malignity, otherwise it 
would not be the sore visitation it is, nor would the public have 
been so afraid of it; and that a man who has self-respect enough, 
or thoughtlessness, or whatever else it may be, not to care, in one 





atom of proportion, what is said of himself, as long as it does not 
threaten the interests of those who are dear to him, may yet feel his 
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indignation roused, and his resentment called into action, by alarm 
for “ a beloved child.” Men, before now, have seen the interests 
of many children, perhaps their very subsistence, endangered by a 
system of calumny, or the annals of all law and experience say 
false: and are the profound feelings connected with these conside- 
rations to be treated as a pedantry and a thing superfluous ? 


Ss 





TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—I am much pleased with your plan of giving the 
names of the authors of the plays in your play-bills, as it does not 
always occur by whom an old play is written, in case of a desire to 
read it. Excuse my freedom in pointing out to your notice an 
error of (very little consequence) in giving “ H. M. Milner, Esq.” 
as the author of Massaniello, performed at Drury Lane Theatre. 
He translated the Dumb Girl of Portici, which was performed at 
the Coburg, and published by Cumberland, for certain reasons, 
under the title of Massaniello. 1 believe Barham, Livius, and 
Kenney to be the adaptors of the Drury Lane play, but cannot 
authenticate the authorship.—Your’s, &c. 


A Datry READER. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged by the communication of An Ancient Book-RrEADER ¢ 
but it 1s too much on the formal side of writing for our pages. 

The same answer must suffice for our friend Momus, whose apology was 
quite unnecessary. —— 

Tarier Office, 
4, Catherine Street, Strand. 

The Subscribers who have complained of the irregular delivery of the 
TarLer, are informed, that if they send their order, in future to Mr 
Onwuyn, the Publisher, he will either take care that they are served direct 
from the Office, or that the orders are put into the hands of trust-worthy 
Newsmen. The Tater is published regularly with the Morning Pupers, 
and may be had at the same hour ; so that there is no excuse for its non- 
delivery. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDEGROOM FROM THE SEA. 
{By Mr Buckstronr]}. 
Act L—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, MrMORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act Il.—Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMIC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr S, SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters:—Mytheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Qzinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
Ianthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr O. SMITH, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt. ; 
Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Gnomes employed in the 
Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


——— 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE WONDER. 


[By Mrs Centiivee]. 
Donna Violante, Miss CHESTER, 
Donna Isabella, Miss FAUCIT, 
Flora. Mrs ORGER, Inis, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Don Felix, Mr WALLACK, 

Colonel Britton, Mr COOPER, Lissardo, Mr HARLEY 
Gibby, Mr WEBSTER, Frederick, Mr HOOPER, ‘ 

Don Pedro, Mr W. BENNETT, Don Lopez, Mr HUGHES, 

Vasquez, Mr EATON, Alguazil, Mr SALTER, 
Servant, Mr HONNOR, Soldier, Mr FENTON, 


Previous to the Comedy, C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to “ Oberon,” 
After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra.” 


After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Miss Biffin, Mrs GLOVER, 
Miss Winterblossom, MrsC. JONES, Bobbin, Mrs ORGER. 
Mr Primrose, Mr FARREN, Henry Thornton, Mt HOWARD. 


To conclude with (for the 174th time) the Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
[By C. M. Von Weser]. 

Linda, Miss S, PHILLIPS, Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 
Bridesmaids, Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 
O.tocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T. COOKE, 

| Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 
| Caspar, Mr HORN, his first appearance these two years. 
Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 
Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 
Principal Forresters, Messrs Honner, Eaton, Weiland. Chikini, 
| At‘endants on the Prince, Forres‘ers, Servan s, Peasants, &c. &c. &e. 














| 
| To-morrow, The School for Scandal; and Masaniello 
| 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, will be revived the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesve}]. 
Mrs Haller, (first time) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Claudine, Miss PERRY, 
Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 
The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
The Stranger’s Children, by Misses E Kendall and J. Kendall, 
George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F. Sutton. 


After which, (11th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR, 
[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Tom Bowline’s) Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, Miss VIALS, : 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Xc. 
} Harry Bluff, (with a Horr pipe,) Mri. P. COOKE. 


Bessy Bowline, 





| Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple. | Mr BLANCHARD, ; 
| Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Juok, Mr HORREBOW, 
| Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 
Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 


Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, &e- 
Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cav eld, Crumpton, Xe. 
Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, XC. 


— 





To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blue Anchor. 
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